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tion of the revolutionary movement in Germany was al-
ready much calmer than it had been at the first outbreak
in March 1848. I was acquainted with the Russian
military attach^, Count Benckendorf; and, from a confi-
dential conversation with him in 1850, took away the im-
pression that the German, inclusive of the Polish, move-
ment no longer disquieted the St. Petersburg cabinet to
the same degree as on the occasion of its outbreak, nor
was regarded as a military danger in case of war. In
March 1848 the development of the revolution in Ger-
many and Poland appeared to the Russians incalculable
and dangerous. The first Russian diplomatist to support
another view in St. Petersburg by his dispatches was the
then charg^ d'affaires in Frankfort-on-Maine, Baron von
Budberg, who was subsequently ambassador to Berlin.
His dispatches, on the subject of the proceedings and the
significance of the Paulskirche meeting had from the out-
set a satirical colouring; and the contempt with which
this young diplomatist spoke in them of the speeches of
the German professors and of the authority of the National
Assembly had so comforted the Emperor Nicholas that
Budberg's career was made thereby, and he was very
speedily promoted to the dignity of minister and ambas-
sador. In these dispatches he had expressed from the
anti-German point of view a political appreciation of events
analogous to that which, with more of the concern natu-
ral to natives of the country, had prevailed in old-Prus-
sian circles in Berlin, among which he had formerly lived;
and one may say that the view, as the first adopter of
which he made his mark at St. Petersburg, originated in
the club at Berlin. Since then the Russians had not only

materially strengthened their military position on the Vis-
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